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islands in the map ; namely, all those of the Pacific Ocean, the 
East Indian Archipelago, the Indian Ocean, the coast of Africa, 
the Red Sea, the West Indies, and the Bermuda Islands. There 
is also a copious index for reference. 

Upon the whole, we can safely say we have rarely met with a 
work every way so satisfactory. Industry of research, and conse- 
quent abundance of facts, scrupulous attention in acknowledging 
the sources whence all that has not been observed by himself has 
been derived, candour and modesty in the discussion of the sub- 
ject, order in the arrangement, and lucidity in explanation — all 
combine to render this monograph highly deserving the attention 
of the geographer, the navigator, and the savant, to whom we 
cordially recommend it accordingly ; and we wait with great im- 
patience the works promised by the same talented naturalist on 
Volcanic Islands and on South America. 



II. — The Negroland of the Arabs Examined and Explained ; or, 
An Inquiry into the Early History and Geography of Central 
Africa. By William Desborough Cooley. — By the 
Editor. 

The rich materials for Comparative Geography contained in the 
writings of Arab geographers and historians have hitherto been 
employed in a desultory and unsatisfactory manner. The philo- 
logists who have mastered the difficulties of their language have 
rarely, if ever, possessed a scientific knowledge of geography ; and 
the geographers who have had recourse to their writings to bolster 
up their own theories have in general had at the most but a 
smattering of Arabic. The consequence has been that what Mr. 
Cooley says of the Arab geography of Africa is applicable to all 
the geographical writings of the Arabs : — 

" The Arab geography of Africa lies, at present, a large hut confused 
heap of materials, into which modern writers occasionally dip their 
hands, each selecting what appears to serve his purpose, and adapting it 
to his views by an interpretation as narrow and partial as his mode of 
inquiry. Modern geographers — D'Anville and Rennell not excepted — 
have allowed fancied resemblances of sound to lead them far away from 
fact and the straight path of investigation. They have, for example, 
unanimously assumed the Kand of the present day to be the Ghanah of 
past ages. The disorder introduced into the early geography of Central 
Africa by this false method of proceeding has deprived it of all its 
value. It seems incapable of combining with the results of modern 
discovery ; and, instead of the harmony which ought to subsist between 
our present information and the ample accounts of Negroland written 
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five or six centuries ago, we find in almost every application of the latter 
the jarring consequences of false assumptions." 

Mr. Cooley, with that true manly modesty which springs from 
a full but exact sense of what, he has really been able to accom- 
plish, gives out his work for nothing more than it really is : — 

" The following Essay has for its object to establish the early geo- 
graphy of Central Africa on a solid basis. It aims at offering a clear 
and well-grounded explanation of the geographical descriptions of 
Negroland transmitted to us by Arab writers ; and, by thus connecting 
the past with the present, at giving an increased value to the historical 
information derived from the same sources." And: — "The attempt 
here made, however successful it may be deemed — and it cannot be de- 
nied that it broaches some truths, and discloses a new and logical 
method of treating an interesting subject — is yet but a sketch which re- 
mains to be filled up, after a careful examination of the numerous Arabic 
MSS. preserved in the public libraries here and abroad, by some one 
better qualified for that labour, and enjoying fairer opportunities, than the 
writer of these pages." 

The great merit and value of Mr. Cooley's work spring from 
his critical accuracy in estimating the reliance to be placed upon 
his authorities as evidence, and the cautious logical strictness with 
which he draws his inferences. It furnishes a rule for the exa- 
mination of those more numerous sources of information to which 
the author refers, and an example of the method of applying it in 
practice. 

It must not be inferred, from the importance here attributed to 
Mr. Cooley's work, as a specimen of strict scientific examination 
of evidence, that this is its only merit. He has also elicited im- 
portant positive results. He has, what no author has done before 
him, placed in a clear and satisfactory point of view the nature 
and extent of the knowledge which the Arab writers from a. d. 
1050 to a. d. 1400 possessed of the countries in Africa S. of the 
Atlas range, and W. of a line nearly coinciding with that traced by 
Ritchie, Lyon, Oudney, Denham and Clapperton, in their pro- 
gress from Tripoli to the interior. Future investigators may fill 
up in many particulars the sketch Mr. Cooley has traced ; but he 
has furnished us with an outline of what was really known of the 
region here indicated, to a people possessed of a literature, during 
the three centuries and a half immediately preceding the commence- 
ment of the Portuguese discoveries under the auspices of Henry 
the Sailor. The addition thus made to historical, as contradistin- 
guished from conjectural geography, can at once be seen and appre- 
ciated. Having ascertained what the Arab geographers of these 
three centuries and a half really did know, and in what manner 
they expressed their knowledge, we are in a condition to trace 
the errors which disfigure the European maps and geographical 
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systems of the middle ages to their source. The gain for scientific 
geography is twofold : in the first place, we are enabled to detect 
what is erroneous in the notions of our earlier European navi- 
gators, and winnow their wheat from their chaff; in the second 
place, we are furnished with an addition to our catalogue of the 
causes of geographical error, alike valuable as the foundation of a 
sound criticism of ancient writers, and as warnings against error 
in modern investigation. The gain for geography as subordinate 
to historical inquiry, which results from Mr. Cooley's essay, is 
equally great. It lends distinctness and reality to the history of 
the portion of the earth it relates to for three whole centuries 
previous to the commencement of the Portuguese discoveries. 
Whether the centuries which intervene between the earliest date 
thus established and the more remote Greek and Roman his- 
torians, will ever be made equally clear, depends upon the re- 
searches of those who shall apply Mr. Cooley's method to other 
Arab writers. It is much to be desired that the experiment were 
tried with his caution and perspicuity on the region lying between 
the Nile and the line of Denham and Clapperton's journey. 

The basis of Mr. Cooley's researches is supplied by the travels 
of El Bekri (b. 1040-1; d. 1094-5) and Ibn Batutah (who 
crossed the desert and visited the land of the negroes in the course 
of the years 1350-1353). The historical information required to 
explain some differences of nomenclature which occur in the 
writings of these two authors is derived from Ibn Khaldun 
(b. 1332; d. 1406). Some additions to the geographical inform- 
ation they communicate are derived from Ibn Khaldun, as also 
from the works of Idn'si (circa 1153) and Ibn Said (in the latter 
half of the thirteenth century) ; but their notices are taken as sup- 
plementary and in so far as they harmonise with the statements 
of El Bekri and Ibn Batutah. The caravan route preserved by 
El Bekri, and the route travelled by Ibn Batutah in person, are 
the nucleus of Mr. Cooley's Arab geography of western Negro- 
land, and the region intervening between it and the Atlas range : 
the information which these authors collected respecting the 
countries situated E. and W. of their routes is added, after being 
subjected to a searching criticism ; and the other authors named, 
together with a few more, are consulted to fill up lacuna, or ex- 
plain what is vague or confused. The positive assertions of eye- 
witnesses are taken as far as they go, and only where they stop 
short is recourse had to the secondhand evidence of systematic 
writers. The amount of information is thus materially reduced, 
but its trustworthiness is proportionally increased. 

The results of this investigation are several routes from the 
southern base of the Atlas to the northern frontiers of Negro- 
land : — 1st. El Bekri's, from Tamedelt to Audaghost ; thence to 
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the Niger, a little above the termination of its course to the 
northward, along the great northern bend of the river, and east- 
ward as far as Tadmekkah : 2nd. Ibn Batutah's, from Sijilmesah 
to Karsekho on the Niger above Jenne ; thence along the circum- 
ference of the great northern curve of the river, thence eastward 
to Tekadda, and thence north-westward to Twat. The account 
which these travellers give of the physical features of the country 
through which they travelled, and the distances and relative posi- 
tions derived from their researches, harmonise with the most 
recent and exact information of European travellers. We are 
therefore possessed of two trustworthy routes, beginning at the 
southern base of the Atlas, terminating at the Niger, and inter- 
secting each other on the way. We are also possessed of a route 
(Ibn Battitah's) crossing a part of the same region (from Tekadda 
to Twat) considerably to the E. of these two. And lastly, we 
have the cross route (described by both) connecting the southern 
extremities of the three here mentioned. These are laid down 
upon the authority of eye-witnesses. In addition to this we have 
information which, coming from El Bekri, whose preservation of 
the exact caravan distances is a warrant for his accuracy, respect- 
ing the country which lay between his route and the sea— a route 
intersecting his own nearly corresponding with that of Ibn Batutah 
— the distances from Wad Nun to Aulil, along the shores of the 
ocean, and from Aulil eastward to the negro kingdom of Ghanah 
— together with some indication of the physical structure and pro- 
ducts of the region thus traversed. Idri'si gives the distances from 
Sijilmesah to Wad Nun, and thence to Aulil : like all that writer's 
distances, they are too short; but this is an error to which all mere 
book geographers are liable. Idn'si's statements would establish 
nothing of themselves ; but, as far as they go, they corroborate El 
Bekri's. Ibn Batutah indicates at the eastern termination of his 
wanderings the line of road which conducts to Egypt; and El 
Bekri mentions the point in the desert to which the roads from 
Wergelan, Twat, and Telemsen converge in order to pursue the 
same course thence to the southward. This amount of information 
places the geography of the region between the Atlas to the N., 
the Senegal and the Niger to the S., on a respectable footing. 
The nomenclatures of El Bekri and Ibn Batutah differ materially, 
but the historical writings of Ibn Khaldun sufficiently explain 
the difference. In the time of El Bekri the great frontier state 
of Negroland was Ghanah, and it extended a good way N. of 
the parallel of Tomboktu. The country between Ghanah and the 
Atlas was occupied by the great Berber tribe, the Zenagah. The 
most important clans or minor subdivisions of that tribe were the 
Lumtunah, N. of the Great Desert from the ocean towards Sijil- 
mesah ; the Benu Goddalah, S. of the Desert from the ocean to- 
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wards Ghanah ; and the Benu Masufah, in the Desert on the line 
of the caravans. In the time of Ibn Battitah the Mali had subdued 
Ghanah, and formed the great frontier state of Negroland on the 
Niger, but the encroachments of the Berber race had forced the 
frontier line of Negroland backwards to the S. The revolution 
effected in N.W. Africa by the rise of the Morabite dynasty had 
changed the position of the Berber clans ; the Maghrawah occu- 
pied the region formerly frequented by the Benu Goddala; the 
Lumtunah and Benu Masufah retained their old seats, but new 
tribes were interspersed among them. For more minute details 
the reader is referred to Mr. Cooley. 

The information respecting Negroland contained in the writers 
so carefully analysed by Mr. Cooley scarcely warrants the ex- 
pression " ample accounts," which he has somewhat incautiously 
used. We will not, however, be so captious as to quarrel with 
him for one loose expression in his Introduction. He has stated 
clearly and without exaggeration in the body of the work what 
that information amounts to. El Bekri's caravans and Ibn Batu- 
tah in person appear to have penetrated on the W. to a point rather 
above Jenne on the Niger, and on the E. to a point about 6 days' 
journey to the S. of that at which the Niger's course to the E. is 
changed for one to the S. A line connecting Sego with this last- 
mentioned extreme point of the Arab travellers appears to form the 
farthest limit of what they had examined in Negroland with their 
own eyes. This is not penetrating very far into the interior of the 
region ; and the part visited was bounded on the W. by the route 
connecting the vicinity of Sego with Tamedelt, and that connecting 
Kagho or Kaukau with Tekadda. Negroland E., S., and W. of the 
small portion here defined was known to the Arab writers only from 
hearsay ; and it does not clearly appear whether their information 
was derived in part from Arab or Berber traders who had pene- 
trated farther, or exclusively from negroes. Genewah appears 
to have been the general designation of Western Negroland, from 
the ocean to the most eastern meridian attained by El Bekri or 
Ibn Batiitah. It may have included countries still farther E., 
but so far it certainly extended. This Genewah appears to be 
the origin of the Portuguese Ghinoia, from which the various 
European modifications of the name Guinea are derived. Gnewa, 
or Genewa, in the language of Tomboktii, is said to signify black : 
and probably Genewah was synonymous with es-Soudan, the land 
of the blacks. On the great northern bend of the Niger was 
situated in the time of El Bekri the negro state Ghanah ; in the 
time of Ibn Batiitah that of Mali. To the S.W. of Ghanah, El 
Bekri heard of Si'nghanah and Tekrur; to the S. Ghuntil; to 
the E. of S. Gha'iaru, Daiir, and Melil — all negro states or tribes. 
Ibn Batutah affords no indication of the extent of Mali to the W. 
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and S. ; but S.E. of it he mentions Mulf, in the country of the 
Li'miyin, and Yuff (Nufi?), one of the greatest states of Negro- 
land. Ibn Khaldun has borrowed from Ibn Said (who wrote 
before the close of the thirteenth century, consequently between 
the journeys of El Bekrf and Ibn Batutah) a list of twelve negro 
states extending from the shores of the Western Ocean to the 
Nile. For its details, however, as well as for an idea of the light 
reflected on it from the writings of Makrizi and Leo African us, 
we must refer to Mr. Cooley's pages. 

Enough has been said to account for the importance we attri- 
bute to the appearance of this work ; more could not be accom- 
plished in the brief space of an analysis like the present. The 
book is characterised throughout by acuteness and sound judg- 
ment. Further inquiry must necessarily modify some of its de- 
tails, but the outline will remain unaffected. From the dedica- 
tion we learn that the Essay was suggested by some extracts 
from the writings of Ibn Khaldun and Ibn Batutah, communi- 
cated by Don Pascual de Gayangos to the author. From a note 
at p. 70 we are led to infer that the eminent Arabic scholar just 
named has completed a translation of the entire work of Ibn 
Batutah, of which he possesses a copy. Every geographer must 
join in the wish expressed by Mr. Cooley that this translation may 
soon be presented to the public. 



III. — Recherckes sur la Priorite de la Decouverte des Pays 
situes sur la Cole Occidentale de VAfrique, au dcla du Cap 
Bojador, et sur les Progres de la Science Geographique, apres 
les Navigations des Portugais, au XV me Siecle. Par le 
Vicomte de Santarem. Accompagnees d'un Atlas compose 
de Mappemondes et de Cartes pour la plupart inedites, dressees 
depuis le XI me jusqu'au XVII me Siecle.— By the Editor. 

The noble author of this valuable contribution to the history of 
geography says at the conclusion of his introductory remarks, — 
'' We give up the form of our work to the critic : it is full of 
repetitions, but it has been necessary to recur often to the same 
authorities, either to throw a strong light on the most memorable 
of discoveries, or to place our arguments on a secure foundation. 
Many of the faults which may be attributed to this work are 
inherent in its nature. In another volume, which we propose to 
send to press in the course of this year (1842), and in which we 
inquire into the causes which contributed to prepare the Portu- 
guese and Spaniards to undertake their great maritime expe- 
ditions in the fifteenth century, we will fully develop some 



